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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the nature of war 
may misinterpret the gigantic 
German counteroffensive. Despite 
the fact that 15 German divisions 
are employed with telling effect, 
*» the move is essentially a sign of 
weakness and desperation. 

This move is perhaps the clear- 
est indication we have yet had 
that Hitler is no longer calling the 
signals for the German military 
machine. The offensive was sound- 
ly planned in the Junkers tradi- 
tion. Its purpose was and is to 
thwart the knockout blow that 
Gen Eisenhower had certainly 
planned. Von Rundstedt reasoned 
that this would come somewhere 
between Cologne and Duisburg. 
So he struck first. 

The strategy has doubtless suc- 
ceeded better than anticipated, 
due to a break in the weather 
which has made it impracticable 
for us to employ our devastatingly 
superior air arm in support of 
ground forces. Certainly it would 
be most unwise to underestimate 
this German blow. It is equally 
unwise to give it exaggerated im- 
portance. Viewed in its relation to 
the total war effort, the offensive 
is not epochal. Von Rundstedt 
holds temporary initiative on a 
Sector less than 70 mi wide. As- 
suming unqualified success for his 
efforts, he can hope for no more 
than the withdrawal of Ist Army 

orces to the Meuse. Meanwhile, 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


other Allied armies continue their 
advance on German soil. And in 
the southern hills, Russian troops 
expand their holdings on a front 
just north of Hungarian border. 

In the end Von Rundstedt will 
lose. He is expending irreplaceable 
panzer divisions, tanks and planes, 
in what can only be a delaying 
action. This means that in a final 
show-down on German soil he 
will not have what it takes. You 
may be sure that the wily field 
marshal realizes this and that his 
choice is a deliberate one. Some 
are reading in the move an ulti- 
mate intent to surrender to U & 
and British forces, before the 
Reich is overwhelmed by the 
dreaded Russians. 

It might work that way. But it 
must be remembered that Von 
Rundstedt, while of the Junker 
caste, is a firm Nazi. His judg- 
ment as a professional soldier is 
in conflict with his fanatic devo- 
tion to Nat’l Socialism. The sound 
military course should lead to sur- 
render when the present great of- 
fensive has been checked, as it 
eventually will be checked, by su- 
perior Allied force. But the out- 
come is not clear. And in any 
case, such a surrender (for rea- 
sons more fully discussed on pg 7) 
might not, and probably would 
not lead to a peace negotiated di- 
rectly with the Nazi gov’t. A 
state of war might be continued 
for a long time to come. 


SHIFTING SANDS 

There has been a good deal 
of rather pointed criticism of 
UNRRA, the relief organization 
set up by the United Nations. 
(A London observer, fortnight 
ago, referred to it as a “par- 
alyzed Colossus.”) In all fair- 
ness, however, it must be point- 
ed out that UNRRA can func- 
tion only to the degree that 
shipping is made available to 
it. And naturally the military 
supply lines come first. Peo- 
ples in liberated areas will be 
maintained at subsistence level, 
but little improvement in 
standards can be expected... 
Optimists who expected French 
perfumes in local marts for 
this Holiday season were dis- 
appointed; there will be no 
substantial imports before early 
summer. France has been guar- 
anteed harbor facilities for im- 
port of foodstuffs, etc. Return- 
ing vessels may carry wines, 
cosmetics, perfumes. . . Sweden 
is very eager to exchange her 
pulpwood for our foodstuffs 
and ma- 


chine _ tools, 
as soon as N 
the Baltic is 
cleared for 
shippin g. 
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“True humanism today consists 
in absolute mercilessness.”—VLaDI- 
miIR Komarov, Pres of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. 


“ ” 


“People think a King has an aw- 
ful lot to say and everybody else 
in the country follows him, but I 
can assure you, gentlemen, that 
isn’t so.”—King Haakon, of Nor- 
way. 

Ty ” 

“Rather 10 carpets than one more 
defeat!”—Field Marshal GERD VON 
RUNDSTEDT. (Quoted comment on 
Hitler’s carpet-chewing tendencies 
at a recent conference where the 
Fuehrer reputedly was relieved of 
military command.) 


“ ” 


“American fighting men believe 
they have a right to expect from 
you prompt production of every 
single thing they need in acomp- 
lishing the defeat of our country’s 
enemies.”—Gen’l DwicHt’  EVISEN- 
HOWER, message to Nat’l Ass’n of 
Mfgrs. 

“What I want to know is—if I 
marry an American girl do I have 
to eat ghastly things like apple pie 
with cheese, sugar on tomatoes, tea 
with teabags and cold American 
beer?” — Gunner PHILIP GOLLEDGE, 
of London, mbr Maritime Royal 
Artillery, visiting in Hartford, Conn. 


“J should presume that the Amer- 
ican Legion, as a great patriotic 
organization, should be the first to 
accept all veterans—regardless of 
race.” — Rocer BaLpwin, director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, de- 
nouncing removal of names of 16 
Japanese-American soldiers {from 
the County War Memorial by the 
American Legion of Hood River, 
Oregon. 


. 
“ ” 


“Was everybody in Miami born 
grown up?”—Plaintive query of a 
sailor, addressed to Miami (Fla) 
Herald. (“In the 2 wks that I have 
been here,” continued the writer, 
“I have had no less than 40 doors 
closed in my face when I mentioned 
children in regard to a place to live. 
It seems I have committed an un- 
heard-of and uncalled-for crime in 
fathering 2 children.”) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Democracy is not a harlot to be 
picked up on the street by a man 
with a tommy-gun.” — WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 


“ ” 


“I regard all the great religions 
of the world as true, at any rate for 
people professing them, as mine is 
true for me.”—GaNDHI, writing in 
Harijan, wkly journal of India. 


“ ” 


“Our job right now is to restore 
the sense of urgency on war pro- 
ductions.”—Lt Gen BreHon B Som- 
ERVELL, Chief of Army Service Forc- 
es, speaking to Nat’l Assn of Mfgrs. 


“ ” 


“A dictatorship which kills all 
around it kills its own successor be- 
fore anything else.” — Pau. HENRI 
Spaak, Belgian foreign minister, in 
his first statement before parlia- 
ment on Belgium’s foreign policy. 


“ ” 


“It’s like a mixture of oil and 
water. It takes time to get an emul- 
sion.”—Col WILLIAM C MENNINGER, 
Army chief psychiatrist, explaining 
the difference that has grown up 
between soldiers and civilians. 


“I wish to thank all those who 
voted for me, and my wife wishes to 
thank all those who didn’t.”—No- 
tice put in local newspaper by Ro- 
BERT O WELLS, defeated for re-elec- 
tion to the City Council in North 
Adams, Mass. 

“Europe needs a salvation army 
more than any other kind of ar- 
my.”—Lapy Astor, American-born 
mbr of British parliament. (Aiter 
25 yrs of service, she will not seek 
re-election when her present term 
expires. Her retirement is indefin- 
ite; likely that England will have 
no gen’l elections until war ends.) 








“Can you change me into a civil- 
ian?”—GI, watching a camp-show 
magician changing a bunch of 
flowers into a rabbit. 


“ ” 


“This is not a war to establish 
any nation’s past boundaries. It is 
a war to further the common man’s 
future hopes.”—WaLTER WINCHELL, 
in a radio broadcast. 


“ hd 


“Pedal habiliments artistically lu- 
bricated and illuminated with am- 
bidextrous facility for the infinitesi- 
mal remuneration of 5c per operat- 
or.”—Sign in a shoe-shine parlor in 
Houston, Texas. 


“ ” 


“I was anticipating missing, and 
I had put on an old shirt.”—CnHaun- 
cCEY SPaRKS, gov of Ala, who paid 
traditional penalty of having his 
shirt-tail clipped, when he missed 
his 1st shot of the season at buck 
deer, near Jackson. 


“ ” 


“T’ve been conditioned for many 
yrs to the objective of walking a 
mile for a Camel. Now I have to 
walk several.”—S CLay WILLIAMS, 
pres of board of R J Reynolds To- 
bacco Co, makers of Camel cigar- 
ettes, in response to a question by 
Sen JaMes M MeEap, chairman of 
Senate committee investigating 
cigarette shortage. 


“ ” 


“They (American soldiers) look- 
ed like armed working men in a gi- 
gantic industrial plant on wheels 
rolling along and knocking down 
and blasting away and running over 
whatever got in their way. I felt as 
if the Americans were digging the 
Panama Canal right through the 
German army.”—Observation of a 
Frenchman, quoted by WaLTER LippP- 
MANN. 

“ ” 

“If he were captured, I’m afraid 
the best we could hope for would be 
stewed 2nd _lieutenant.”—ARNOLD 
Furst, magician, who, with his rab- 
bit partner Oscar has performed for 
servicemen all over the world. Oscar 
has a War Dep't certificate of iden- 
tity when he travels, that carries 
his pawprints, his photo and states 
that, if captured, he is entitled to 
the treatment and privileges ac- 
corded a 2nd lieutenant. 
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“Japan still will be on her feet 
and fighting in *46.”—Lt-Gen MILL- 
ARD F HarRMON, commander U S 
Army Air Forces in Pacific. 


“ ” 


“Danger of German bombard- 
ment (is causing) N Y City citizens 
to make hasty preparations to eva- 
cuate the city.”—Toxyo Rapio. 

“ ” 

“Vistors approach the _ statue 
much more seriously than before.”— 
GeorGE A PALMER, supt of the 
Statue of Liberty. 

“e ” 

“They shouldn’t do it, especially 
in this weather.””,—Emm LwstTIc, 
released from Illinois State Prison 
after authorities ignored his pleas 
to be allowed to stay through the 
Winter. 





“ce ” 


“Should such an attack come it 
will be without warning and it 
would be imprudent not to be pre- 
pared.”—Gov EpwarD MankTIN, or- 
dering Pennsylvania civilian de- 
fense forces to be on alert for robot 
bomb attacks. 

ce ” 

“Gets so you automatically an- 
swer, ‘Yes, sir, when you hear the 
phone after midnight.”—Line com- 
mander under Gen’l MacArTHour, 
who frequently calls his men over 
their field telephones at 3 or 4 
o’clock in the morning. 


“ce ” 


“It is high time he retired upon 
his laurels before we forget the debt 
we owe him.”—H G WELLs, novel- 
ist, declaring in London Tribune 
that Prime Minister CuHurcHILL has 
“outlived his role as Britain’s fight- 
ing symbol.” 

«“e ” 

“Even before knowing the details 
of the agreement, it is possible to 
state that great results have been 
obtained for France.” — PHILIPPE 
BarrREs, French journalist, in Paris- 
Presse, after signing of the Franco- 
Russian mutual assistance treaty. 


“ ” 


“If I had been the sexy type when 
I went to Commons I wouldn’t have 
lasted 3 weeks. Women, if they 
want to succeed in politics, have to 
keep their virtues lily-white.”— 
Lady Nancy Astor, British Member 
of Parliament. 


“We shall cure Germany not with 
vitamins and medicines, but with 
surgery.”"—ILYA EHRENBURG, Soviet 
writer. 


ce ” 


“Will swap wedding gown, size 
14, for portable noiseless typewrit- 
er.”—Classified ad in Los Angeles 
Times. 


“ ” 


“Closed on Sundays; not open 
during the week.”—Signs on Lon- 
don pill-boxes, camouflaged as 
newsstands and information booths. 


“ ” 


“All ranks including enlisted men 
are authorized to liquidate com- 
manding officers who order retreat. 
This privilege must not be abused.” 
—Order reported in German Army 
propaganda newspaper, Skorpion, 
under the headline, “All things in 
moderation.” 


“ ” 


“People laughed at us before the 
war, but look what the Germans are 
doing with rockets.".—Prof A M 
Low, pres, British Interplanetary 
Society, announcing that organiza- 
tion plans to fly rocket with pass- 
engers to the moon. He added, 
“There are plenty of volunteers.” 


“ ” 


“Well, I ain’t exactly got ears 
there but I can feel things mighty 
quick.”—Sgt ABNER SPRUELL, Waco, 
Tex, who sat down in a shell hole 
to rest, found himself on a German 
‘buttercup’ mine fixed to explode 3 
seconds after contact. Said SPRUELL: 
“In that 3 seconds I went a long 
way.” 

“ ” 


“We might as well have our cor- 
onary thrombosis on the battlefield 
as on the golf course.”—Dr EARNEST 
A Hooton, Harvard anthropologist, 
who believes that men over 45 
should be drafted into world police 
force to handle post-war military 
occupation. 


“cc ” 


“We're not the pin-up girls. We’re 
the clean-up girls.’ — Members of 
Motion Picture Mothers, Inc, club 
composed solely of mothers of Hol- 
iywood film stars, who devote one 
night a week to Hollywood Canteen. 
(Quoted by AL Srmon and JULES 
LEVINE in Collier’s) 


=. 


“There wijl be no kissing of stu- 
dents here.”"—W B HATCHER, pres, 
La State U, in a “war on sex” 
which is arousing ire of students. 





“ ” 


“Tubas and trumpets get shot 
up.”—From a release of Army Pub- 
lic Relations section, seeking used 
band instruments as replacements. 


“ ” 


“J myself have cut out smoking 
in the morning.”"—Rep CLarE 
Bootu Luce, urging American wo- 
men to give up 1 cigarette daily to 
help alleviate war front smoking 
shortage. 


“ ” 


‘I hate Jimmy Stewart!”—Lt-Col 
Jas C Stewart, of Alabama, who is 
continually getting fan mail and 
messages intended for the motion 
picture star who has same name, 
initials and rank in the Army Air 
Forces. 


“ ” 


“Desert grapefruit definitely does 
not. squirt.”—Gov SIDNEY P OsBorRN, 
of Ariz, after Ariz-Calif grapefruit 
were put through exhaustive 
“squirt” tests by 5 western gover- 
nors. Fla and Tex citrus men have 
been challenged to a 4-state squirt 
contest to be held in the Senate 
Restaurant in Washington. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The Way of War 
Marcia WYNN 


Back in 1941 we knew the ba- 
zcoka only as something in a comic 
strip. We did not know how many 
of us were to know it as a deadly 
tank-piercing instrument, a com- 
fort and a friend. We had never 
imagined as mighty a plane as the 
B-19, yet we came to know it fa- 
miliarly, and when it was followed 
by one twice as mighty, the B-29, 
we simply took it for granted. 

We had no possible conception of 
the ally we would find in the 
rocket or penicillin or dehydrated 
eggs or atabrine or caudal anes- 
thesia or a water distilling appara- 
tus on a raft. We had never 
dreamed of 50,000 planes a yr (or 
in 10 yrs) or of farm wives operat- 
ing 400-acre farms singlehanded 
or of split shifts in a little factory 
that once made buttonhooks. We had 
never dreamed our small boys would 
call themselves Gen MacArthur or 
Gen Eisenhower or go around say- 
ing “ack-ack” and “Roger!” or 
would dig foxholes. 

We had never dreamed the Amer- 
ican woman could so quickly recon- 
cile her silk-accustomed iegs to 
rayon stockings,or that young girls 
would replace conductors on subur- 
ban trains, or that soybeans were 
palatable. 

We had never dreamed that so 
many men at war would put their 
thoughts into poetry, or the day aft- 
er participating in an _ invasion 
could write home tranquilly to asx 
for a book on higher calculus or 
how their dogs were. 

Do you supppose the ringing of 
the spirit resounds so clearly only 
in times of distress? — Chicago 
Tribune. 


AGE—Youth 

No one grows old by merely liv- 
ing a number of years; they grow 
old only by deserting their ideals. 
Years may wrinkle the skin, but 
te give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul—Long Lines, hm, Long Lum- 
ber Co. 


AIR AGE 

Two women were talking on a 
London street when an airplane 
went over. One looked up appre- 
kensively. “It’s all right, dearie,” 
said the other. “It’s one of those 
old-fashioned planes with a man in 
it."—London Daily Mail. 


ART—Appreciation 

One of the big art galleries re- 
cently had in its show window a 
realistic portrait of a dead fish. Two 
well-dressed ladies stopped to look 
and one of them, after several mo- 
ments of earnest thought, an- 
nounced, “Well, I must admit he 
doesn’t say a thing to me.”—New 
Yorker. 


CHILDREN—and Future 

The best investment is in chil- 
dren. You had better take a good 
look at them as they pass you on 
the street. They are the ones who 
are going to make a new world for 
you, and you can catch some glim- 
mer of the dawn in their faces.— 
Wn J CAMERON. 


CRITICISM 

When Sir George Adam Smith 
was visiting in this country, a re- 
porter asked him: “When and how 
should matters of Biblical criti- 
cism be studied?” 

“In the class room and the li- 
brary,” was the reply. “Not in the 
pulpit. I always warn my students 
of that. They must not come into 
the pulpit reeking with criticism; a 
child that smells soapy is not 
clean.”—Church Mgt. 


DIPLOMACY 

In a fight scene with Otto Kruger, 
Dick Powell misjudged the distance, 
connected solidly with a haymaker 
that sent Kruger sprawling. So 
profuse was Powell in his apologies 
that the director intervened. “After 
all,” he observed, “Otto isn’t mor- 
tally injured.” 


Sites 


“I’m not worrying about his phys- 
ical injuries,” said Dick. “I’m con- 
cerned about his temper. In the 
next sequence, he socks me!”—JiIm- 
MIE FIDDLER. 





DISCONTENT 

Discontented women have 
wrecked more decent men and good 
homes, and created more gen’l 
wretchedness than all the floods 
and cyclones in history put togeth- 
er.—CHANNING POLLOCK, “Discon- 
tent—Virtue or Vice?” Life Story. 


EDUCATION 

It is a proud thing to say: “I 
taught him”—and a wise one not to 
specify what. — Jacques Barzun, 
“What is Teaching?” Atlantic. 


FAME 

Gen’1 MacArthur had arranged 
for us to be photographed together. 
“What an honor!” I reflected. But 
the Gen’l explained: “My youngster 
wants this, Joe E. Wants his dad’s 
picture with a celebrity."—Joz E 
Brown, Your Kids and Mine. 
(Doubleday) 


FEAR—Banished 

A friend of mine had a little boy 
who was afraid of the dark. One 
night she had an inspiration. She 
took her son by the hand and in- 
stead of going upstairs to bed, walked 
outside in the yard with him. 
Together, they looked at the moon, 
the stars, and the fireflies. They 
looked for the flowers which bloom 
in the night and for those which 
seem to sleep. They felt the fresh- 
ness of the dark and smelled the 
air. When she was putting him 
to bed, he said: “When I was little, 
I was afraid of the dark.” 

Joyously, this friend called to tell 
me that her little boy had lost his 
fear of the night—Depe De Armas, 
“Lights Out!” Am Home, 12-’44. 


HAPPINESS 

Happiness walks but never hur- 
ries. The child obeys this law in- 
Stinctively. Watch any child at 
play. While his adult beholders are 
scurrying around for happiness, he 
holds it carelessly in his hands—T 
Morris LONGSTRETH, “The Tempta- 
tion,” Christian Science Monitor. 
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HOUSING—Postwar 

When you put up that $5,000 
home you have been dreaming 
about, be prepared to pay at least 
$6,550. 

Overall bldg costs have risen 
about 31% since ’39. This is a nat’l 
average. In some sections, notably 
the Pacific coast and certain south- 
ern urban areas, the percentage of 
increase has been much greater.— 
FREEMAN CLEAVES, Wall St Jnl. 





For the New Year 


Let us resolve to be thankful 
for each hour of living and to 
remember that the destinies of 
the world are not entirely in the 
hands of the great leaders—po- 
litical, religious and military— 
great inventors, scientists and 
industrialists. History is shaped 
not only by great events, inva- 
sions, revolutions, treaties and 
statutes, but by the cumulative, 
inevitable effect of the thought, 
work and behavior of each ordi- 
nary individual every ordinary 
day.—GreeER Garson, film star, in 
Pageant. 











IDEAS—Value of 

Some people, once they adopt an 
idea, bury it in the ground and go 
on the rest of their lives defending it, 
without ever re-examining it to see 
whether time and the elements 
caused it to decay into a worthless 
handful of dust. In that way you 
can be always consistent—and of- 


ten wrong. — RAYMOND CLAPPER, 
Watching The World. (McGraw- 
Hill) 

INTERNATIONALISM 


These yrs or war have made us 
(Russians) more keenly aware than 
ever of our ties with other nations. . 
People get to know one another no* 
at banquets but in toil and grief. 
They say, “You must eat a peck of 
salt with a man before you get to 
know him.” And salt is bitter. . . 
—ILYA EHRENBURG, “The Fate of the 
Wheat Ears,” The Christian Regis- 
ter. 


JAPAN—Sidelight 

When the Japanese creaied the 
statuette illustrating the moral, 
“Speak no evil, see no evil, hear no 
evil,” they used as models their 


native macaque monkeys, which 
are about the worst advocates of 
these virtues, being the most quar- 
relsome, thievish and _ untrust- 
worthy of all primates.—MEr 
MoRNINGSIDE, True, 1-’45. 


LABOR—Domestic 

“The post-war era is coming,” 
shouted the soap box orator, “when 
all of us will have large homes with 
servants and big automobiles with 
chauffeurs.” Whereupon a skeptical 
individual in the audience asked: 
“And will the servants have serv- 
ants and the chauffeurs have chauf- 
feurs?”—Christian Science Monitor. 


LANGUAGE—Interpretation 

The Manufacturers’ Record re- 
cently rec’d an inquiry from a Cen- 
tral American subscriber wanting a 
list of American mfgrs making 
“water sheep, male.” After consid- 
erable puzzlement, the inquirer was 
sent a list of makers of hydraulic 
rams.—DrEw PEARSON, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round. 


MARRIED LIFE 

Tho you love your wife do not 
tell her all you know; tell her some 
trifle and conceal the rest.—Home_nr, 
900 B C. 


MORAL SENSE—Lack 

The nations of the world hold in 
their hands scientific force capable 
of blowing all civilization to bits. 
But our moral sense has not kep: 
pace with this almost incalculable 
growth of physical. prowress. We 
de not have in our minds and 
hearts the good sense and the moral 
restraint to serve as counterforces. 
—Maj ALEXANDER P DE SEVERSKY. 


ORIGINS 

The list method (for ship chris- 
tening) was drinking a toast from 
a silver cup, then throwing the cup 
into the sea. When somebody real- 
ized that that was an extravagant 
habit, the breaking of a bottle of 
spirits came in. Originally, it was 
thrown at the bow. But one sponsor 
threw wild, missed, hit a speciator 
—who promptly sued the British 
Admiralty. And that, says Navy 
legend, is why every christening 
bottle is firmly hog-tied by a lan- 
yard.—This Week. 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








Better Business Bureaus are or- 
ganizing to track down chiselers 
who are already beginning to em- 


ploy a variety of dodges to get 
their hands on a tempting slice of 
the $20 billion worth of Series E 
war bonds now held by individuals. 
(Crooks got an estimated $400 mil- 
lion worth of Liberty bonds in the 
last war.) Familiar argument is 
that the gov’t bonds yield only 3% 
and it takes 10 yrs to collect, while 
this particular enterprise in which 
the chiseler is interested will make 
you rich in no time. Don’t listen! 

Petty war racketeers are also 
making hay with some of the most 
despicable schemes yet concocted. 
The fake “service photograph” 
dodge, for example, has many var- 
iations. Sometimes the racketeer 
offers to make an_ enlargement 
from a snapshot; or he may pro- 
pose to tint a photograph in “nat- 
ural colors”, or provide a suitable 
frame for your picture. In any case, 
he takes the picture (perhaps the 
only one you have) collects what 
he can, as a “down payment”—and 
disappears. There are some com- 
plaints that the “unordered mer- 
chandise” racket has been re- 
vived and is being practiced on 
discharged war vets. A sound tip: 
Don’t pay for anything sent thru 
the mails for which you did not 
sign a definite order. 

While, as we have reported, sev- 
eral American cities are planning 
expositions featuring postwar pro- 
ducts, Chicago’s Products of To- 
morrow show is being promoted as 
an annual event. Sponsors hope it 
may develop into something like 
famed Leipzig fair, of pre-Hitler 
Germany, to which world’s mer- 
chants sent their buyers. 
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AVIATION: Future test planes 


will be equipped with “electronic 
brain”. Gadget records _ stresses, 
pressures, temperatures, other test 
flight conditions. In case of acci- 
dent fatal to pilot, ground engi- 
neers Will be able to trace cause.— 
(Consolidated Aircraft) 
“ ” 

HEATING AND VENTILATING: 
Automatic valve anticipates re- 
quirements of a room by admitting 
to air-conditioning unit cold or hot 
fluids as needed. Once adjusted, 
assures proper compensation for 
weather changes without re-setting. 
(Science News Letter) 

INDUSTRY: An industrial goggle 
that won’t cloud or become foggy 
due to perspiration, has been de- 
veloped. It employs natural venti- 
lating nose-device to prevent cloud- 
ing. Causes small current of fresh 
air to pass over lenses, keeping 
them clear. (Polaroid Corp’n) 

“ ” 

Noiseless gear may be near. Ac- 
complished by newly-designed rub- 
ber bushing insulating pinion gear 
from shaft. 

“ ” 

MUSIC: In Moscow, engineer A 
Rimsky-Korsakov (grandson . of 
composer) has teamed with a mu- 
Sician to develop new electrical in- 
strument—the emiriton—which cov- 
ers range of sound human ear can 
detect; simulates delicate tones of 
violin or blare of trombone. Re- 
sembles undersized piano. Method 
of playing is not described in dis- 
patches, but it is known that in- 
strument does not have a keyboard. 

VITAMINS: Wasted leaves of car- 
rots, beets, etc contain rich deposits 
of caratene, Vitamin A. Experi- 
ments are now under way to de- 
termine practicable method of ex- 
tracting these valuable food ele- 
ments. (Am Chemical Society) 





PROPAGANDA 


When we crack off that some- 
thing is “just a lot of propaganda,” 
all we are saying is that somebody 
is trying to tell us something. It 
could be the del’y of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or—the other ex- 
treme—it could be a speech by 
Goebbels. 

The only thing I know of that is 
not a propagandist is an oyster, 
which I am more or less unreliably 
informed can neither write nor 
speak and has no girl friends— 
MALCOLM W BrncGay, Detroit Free- 
Press. 


RACE—Discrimination 


A rabid dog belonging to D N 
Cunningham, who lives near Pur- 
cellville, after biting two children 
and a colored man on Friday, at- 
tacked a horse and a hog before it 
was killed. The dog’s head was 
examined and found positive. Ac- 
cording to officials, the dog had not 
been vaccinated against rabies. The 
children are receiving the anti- 
rabies treatment. It was learned 
here that the horse will also be 
given treatment against the disease. 
—Loudoun (Va) News. 


RELIGION—Ritual 


When religious vision dies, ritual 
rises to take its place—Rev WILLIs 
THompson, “What of an Altar?” 
Christian Observer. 


RESEARCH 


Russian has now become the 3rd 
language of chemistry, following 
English and German and displacing 
French. . . Liberation is expected to 
increase the volume of French 
chemical publication, but overtaking 
Soviet Union’s growing lead ap- 
pears doubtful—Industrial Bulle- 
tin, ARTHUR D LITTLE, Inc, 11-44. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 


It is better to follow the straight 
path than to move in the best cir- 
cles —Trade-Aid Bulletin. 


SEXES 


A woman worries about the fu- 
ture until she gets a husband, while 
@ man never worries about the fu- 
ture till he gets a wife——Burlington 
(Wis) Standard Democrat. 


| 


SOLITUDE—Value of 
Anker-Larsen, a_ well-known 
Danish writer, tells of an old Dan- 
ish peasant who on his death bed 
asked of his son only one promise: 
that he should sit alone for a half- 
hour each day in the best room of 
the house. The son did this and 
became a model for the whole dis- 
trict. The father’s command had 
taken thought for everything: for 
eternity, soul-deepening, refinement, 
history—Dovuc.tas V STEERE, Prayer 
ond Worship. (Association Press) 








Care to Wait? 


A cycle is any phenomenon 
that recurs periodically. If you 
know the length of a cycle, you 
can calculate accurately when it 
will re-appear. 

Reading what the cycle clock 
has ticked off so accurately for 
the past 1550 yrs, it was easy to 
get a scientific forecast of what 
the next 50 or 100 yrs will hold. 

One indication of the clock is 
that, in the 1950’s, conditions 
will favor another great inter- 
nat’l war, the yr 1952 being an 
especial period of danger. The 
world faces a period of civil wars, 
uprisings, rebellions and more or 
less chaotic conditions until the 
yr 1980. After that, a new cul- 
tural era should begin—a great 
renaissance, a new “golden age” 
so that our descendants by the 
yr 2000 should be living in a dem- 
ocratic world state or federation. 
—DonaLp G CooLey, “Predicting 
the Future,” Mechanir _Iillus- 
trated. 











WORLD DOMINION 

Never since the rise of nations’ 
states have so few great powers 
survived to dominate the scene. 
When only 3 or 4 big powers are 
left, the dangers are multiplied 
rather than diminished. The vital 
interests of these surviving great 
powers will now touch at almost 
every point in the world. When a 
single one of them chooses to stop 
playing ball with the others, we are 
in for trouble—W1mLL1amM G CARLE- 
Ton, prof of History and Political 
Science, Univ of Fla, speaking to 
Southern Council on Internat’l Re- 
lations. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 1945? 


When will the war in Europe 
come to an end? And, equally im- 
portant, how will it end? 

If we seek a parallel in the events 
of 18 we shall go far astray. The 
only valid reason for an armistice 
is to salvage as much as possible in 
@ hopeless situation. Twenty-six 
yrs ago, the Germans had a great 
deal to gain. The army was rela- 
tively intact; their country had not 
been despoiled. They could risk 
harsh terms and yet have a foun- 
dation upon which to build a new 
program of conquest. Now, facing 
certain defeat, surrender could only 
hasten doom and disaster for the 
Nazi regime. They have absolutely 
nothing to gain. 

Senseless as continued resistance 
may appear, in the Allied point of 
view, it does “make sense” when 
you look at it in the completely 
selfish and coldly calculating way 
of the Nazi leader. So long as the 
war continues, a break may come. 
There’s always the chance that the 
Allied leaders will fall out among 
themselves; that anarchic condi- 
tions may develop to a point where 
order cannot be maintained. Hitler 
has made no secret of his aim at 
world domination or world de- 
struction. In a condition of gen- 
eral chaos there is always hope for 
the Nazi party. It was born in 
conflict. 


It cannot be denied that there is 
in Europe at the moment material 
for a pretty spectacular bonfire. 
We do not, however, anticipate suc- 
cess for this phase of the Nazi 
plan. But at worst, in the Nazi 
point of view, this means simply a 
deferment, not an abandonment of 
strategy. They can wait. 

Anything, as the Nazis see it, is 
better than surrender. So harsh 
will be the Allied terms, so heavy 
the penalties imposed, that any 
gov’t which is on record as negoti- 
ating with the Allies—and thus can 
be blamed by the people for these 
conditions—will be doomed. Nazi 
leaders do not want this stigma 
upon them. 


So, as we see it now, Allied forces 


may simply occupy more and more 
territory, against fanatic resistance. 
Guerrilla warfare is likely to con- 
tinue even after our military occu- 
pation. And military occupation of 
all Germany will be necessary for 
yrs to come. 


It must be remembered that we 
have elected (or been compelled by 
conditions) to invade the Reich at 
a season most unfavorable for our 
air arm and for the heavy arma- 
ment which is a prime American 
asset. Nevertheless, our infantry, 
without this full support, has been 
doing remarkably well. We do not, 
however, see much prospect for an 
early conclusion of the European 
war. The probabilities are that the 
conflict will continue thru the 
spring. The pace will accelerate as 
weather permits complete use of 
cur planes and heavy tanks. The 
worst of the fighting should be over 
in a matter of months. 


EUROPEAN UNREST: Indica- 
tions are that the yr °45 will be 
marked by political dissension and 
civil war. We may expect the Greek 
crisis to echo thruout the Balkans. 
There will be other conflicts in lib- 
erated countries. Should the 
Churchill gov’t continue its efforts 
to re-establish unpopular mon- 
archial regimes (regardless of the 
basic wisdom of the course) a ser- 
ious challenge is a distinct possibil- 
ity later in the year. 


SOUTH AMERICA: There is a 
great deal of under-cover trouble 
brewing both in Argentina and 
in Brazil. The “Good Neighbor” 
policy may face a critical test in 
45, and indications at the moment 
do not point to any improvement 
ix. our relations with the most im- 
portant S American countries. 


In Argentina, Peron has accom- 
plished something no dictator in 
recent yrs has been able to do: he 
bas won the support of Argentina’s 
important middle class. The Peron 
gov’t has strengthened its internal 
position, and its challege to the U 
S on certain issues has made 


friends. (We’re not liked in Ar- 
gentina and there’s no point dodg- 
ing the issue.) While post-war 
commercial policies are yet to be 
made, it would be most natural to 
see Argentina seek a trade alliance 
with Britain. We do not know what 
truth there may be in oft-heard 
rumors that German specialists 
and German gold have been trans- 
ferred in substantial volume to Ar- 
gentina. There is undoubtedly 
something to these stories. 

In Brazil, the situation is that of 
a relatively weak gov’t which has 
yet to meet its crisis. Vargas may 
hold his power, perhaps, until the 
end of the European war, but there 
is no indication that he can stand 
under strong opposition. 


RUSSIA: We have every expec- 
tation that the Red Army will play 
a most significant role in conclud- 
ing the war in Europe. Do not un- 
derestimate her contributions in 
coming mo’s. 

Realistically, U S and Russia 
must come to an understanding on 
political issues. Russian views as 
to her spheres of influence in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East may not 
prevail in full, but we must be pre- 
pared to make concessions (and 
some of these concessions will be 
most distasteful to Great Britain). 

We anticipate that Russia will 
take part in the Asian war. Her in- 
terests in that area are too great to 
permit any other course. 


CHINA: We foresee that the war 
ir. the Pacific, for some time to 
come, will center in and about 
China. In the Philippine campaign, 
MacArthur has China very much 
in mind. A great deal, just now, de- 
pends on the outcome of the Jap- 
anese threat to Chungking. A thor- 
ough defeat of the enemy would 
have a most wholesome effect in 
strengthening the Chiang gov't. 


Belatedly, we see some prospects 
that Chiang and the Communists 
may get together releasing troops 
on both sides for a united effort 
against the Japanese. 


‘ 
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An indignant dowager once de- 
manded of Dr Gallup to know why 
she had never been questioned on 
any subject whatever. “Madam,” 
soothed Gallup, “your mathemati- 
calchances of being interviewed are 
about equal to your chance of being 
struck by lightning.” The lady an- 
swered, “I have been struck by 
lightning.”—-Bennetr Cerr, “Trade 
Winds,” Sat Review of Lit. 


“oe ” 


James I King, of Buffalo, regis- 
tered at a hotel in the Balkans. 
Soon the place was surrounded by 
a cheering mob. Mr King went out 
on the balcony and discovered that 
he was the object of the ovation. 
He summoned the mgr. Bowing 
low, the hotel man inquired: “Sir, 
are you not a great monarch?” 

“Certainly not!” replied King. 
“What made you think that?” 

The mgr produced the hotel reg- 
ister and inquired: “Did you not 
sign yourself: ‘James I, King of 
Buffalo, N Y?’”"—Capper’s Wkly. 


OF THE WEEK 


Those who have survived the 
ordeal claim a 2-yr_ cigaret 
famine is about right for color- 
ing a meerschaum pipe.—Sen 
SOaPER. 

“ ’” 

“Two-ton” Tony Galento, the 
pugilist, has taken up song- 
writing. He no doubt read the 
nation was short of ammunition 
and figured he had nothing to 
fear.—Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


“ ” 


Burrer STATE: a2 small 
section of the earth situated 
between two biffer states— 
Grit. 


= 








GOOD STORWES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JIMMY Savo, 
Nightclub Entertainer 


I like the one about the small 
boy who caught up with an 
elderly pedestrian on the ave- 
nue, and breathlessly asked: 

“H—have you lost a dollar, 
sir?” 

“That I have,” said the pedes- 
trian. “Did you find it?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the small 
boy, “I just wanted to find out 
how many dollars were lost this 
morning. Yours makes. the 
64th.” 








An old lady’s house had been 
bombed; when rescued from the 
wreckage she was told that they 
had salvaged, among other things, 
a bottle of brandy from her store 
cupboad, and was asked if she 
would like a drop. 

“No, no,” she replied. “I’m keep- 
ing that for an emergency.”—Tit- 
Bits. (London) 

“ee ” 

Officials at Mitchel Field rec’d a 
letter from a woman in the Mid- 
west. Would they, she asked, please 
issue her soldier husband a Win- 
ter uniform because he “is ashamed 
to be seen in public” wearing his 
Summer uniform in the Winter. 
Puzzled, the officials investigated. 
The unseasonably clad soldier has 
been AWOL since last August. 

“ ” 

The class had been told about 
the prodigious rate at which light 
travels. “Just think,” said the 
teacher, “of light coming to us 
from the sun at the rate of all 
those thousands of miles a second. 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Not so very,” said one pupil. 
“It’s downhill all the way!’— 
Watchman-Exraminer. 


Mark Ethridge, of the Louisville 
Courier-Jnl, asserts that Roosevelt 
and Stalin have a keener sense of 
humor than Churchill. 

At Teheran, Stalin was ribbing 
Churchill. Pointing to a map he 
said, “From this point on to Ber- 
lin, you may give to the Poles.” 

“But,” excitedly cried Churchill, 
“what about the Germans in that 
vast area?” 

“What Germans?” asked Stalin 
with a sly wink at Roosevelt. “You 
forget that the Russian Army hasn’t 
been thru there yet!”—Inn Dizie, 
hm Dinkler Hotels. 








